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Vee 
A GENTLEMAN OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT 


WONDERFUL thing hashappened. 
AN A distinguished man has taken up 
his residence in the Museum, a 
man who lived over 4600 years ago. 
In the flesh he saw the pyramids of 
Gizeh in their youth, he had a part in the 
pageantry of the river Nile when it bore 
the nobility of the land in the golden age 
of Egypt, doubtless he owned a palace in 
Memphis when it was a city twenty miles 
from wall to wall, and certainly he was a 
man whom the Pharaoh delighted to 
honor. Can we be sure of these things? 
Yes, and far more, as intimate acquaint- 
ance with the gentleman and a slight 
study of Egyptian life, as revealed by the 
monuments, will readily disclose. 

First, as an individual how do we know 
him? His sensitive Egyptian face, true 
to the purest blood, with not the slightest 
trace of negro ancestry, places him as of a 
princely family. One is tempted almost 
to say a member of the royal family, but 
that no one can determine. We can be 
sure, however, that he never sat on the 
throne of the Pharaohs. He may have 
had a long life and he may not, since the 
Egyptians had a practice in their sculp- 
ture of showing a person in the prime of 
early manhood, in order that he might be 
the better able to enjoy the blessings of 
the after life. The head, however, gives 
every evidence of being a study from life, 
seen of course through the prevailing con- 
ventions of the times. Like all of his con- 
temporaries his head was shaven, and he 
wears a wig. Only those who sojourn in 
Egypt for a time away from the vast tour- 
ist caravanseries of the present, and per- 
haps spend delightful days—resurrecting 
from the protecting sand the souvenirs of 
an Egyptian day that is past, can ap- 
preciate the wisdom of this custom. 

His firm mouth reveals no weakness, 
and his shapely head gives indication of 
a born leader. One might also infer care- 
ful grooming, as befits the gentleman of 
any age. 
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Either he, or his family after his death, 
sought the services of some nameless but 
gifted artist who, with chisel and gouge 
driven by a wooden mallet, not only con- 
ceived a striking likeness but also a work 
of art which ranks high among the por- 
traits of the Old Empire, in a period of 
art never excelled in any other part of 
Egyptian history for refinement and taste. 
Note, if you will, the superb modelling of 
the cheek, the grace of the mouth, the 
expression about the eyes, and the feeling 
for the subtleties of flesh as revealed by 
the back of the neck and the shoulders. 
Such work is rare in any age. When one 
recalls that to secure such modelling the 
finishing was done with sand and water 
and rubbing with the fingers, the difficul- 
ties of the artist can be appreciated. 


We need not be surprised that the name 
of the sculptor is unknown, for the name 
of the artist, gifted though he may be, 
was rarely inscribed on the object he 
made, whether his work was in the hard- 
est diorite, or granite or the more yielding 
wood. In the first place many of the 
artists were slaves, or if not, they were 
members of a section of society to which 
no especial attention was paid. That did 
not affect in any way the sculptor’s mas- 
tery of technique and the expression of 
his genius. 

But to return to our new acquaintance. 
Sharing as he did the beliefs of his day, 
he felt that he was composed of various 
parts. For instance, there was his body, 
his name, his ghostly double, his soul, ete. 
All of these are perfectly evident to us 
as to him, with the possible exception of 
the ghostly double, but I ask you, are we 
far removed from the period of a shrink- 
ing but none the less existing belief in 
ghosts? 


This ghostly double interests us very 
much. Our friend called it his Ka. He 
believed it lived in the grave with the 
body after death. Both the embalmed 
body or mummy and the statue buried 
with it, either of wood, bronze or stone, 
served as its home and the statue served 
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in that capacity when or if the mummy 
disappeared. The soul meantime had 
winged its way to the Egyptian heaven, 
there to remain forever. The name of 
the person was painted on the outer cases 
of his sarcophagus, perhaps also on the 
gold or faience ornaments between the 
linen wrappings, but certainly inscribed 
on the base upon which his statue stood. 

Do we know that name? Alas no, for 
after the figure was made and placed in 
the tomb at Sakkara it was partly burned, 
if not broken. Evidence of this is seen 
on the figure in the Museum. Whether 
this was done in the beginning, and so 
done with purpose that it might serve the 
Ka the better, or later on by thieves, is 
but a matter of conjecture. At any rate 
the lower part of the figure with the name 
carved thereon, the black characters em- 
phasized in the polished wood, has en- 
tirely disappeared. 

What matter though the name be lost? 
We could not know of his personality, his 
life, the high quality of his statue any the 
better did we know his name. All of this 
lives and speaks to us in the piece of wood 
wrought by loving hands in ages long past 
which now quietly and patiently waits for 
your visit in our Museum. 


We have the Ka figure, the body has 
disappeared, so the shadowy double must, 
according to the ancient Egyptian belief, 
have crossed the seas and still haunt the 
figure in its new home. Pierre Loti in 
his fascinating book ‘‘La Mort de Philae” 
(translated into English under the title of 
“Egypt’’) has a delightfully creepy dis- 
cription of a night’s visit to the mum- 
mies of the kings and queens of Egypt in 
the Cairo Museum. In his poet’s mind 
he seems to see the Kas of these ancient 
monarchs conversing with each other and 
the ladies exchanging gossip as of old. 

We are not interested in having that 
kind of poetic fancy, being satisfied to 
allow the Ka to reside unseen in the beau- 
tiful portrait statue, but it is good for 
us to make the acquaintance of the un- 
known prince, and to feel that like so 
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many other things in the Museum, he not 
only whispers of the past but reveals to 
the present the eternal union of life and 


beauty. 
Lo ke 


“THE MISERS” 
By Van de Capelle 


ISITORS to the Museum who are 
familiar with the collections at 


Windsor Castle and the National 
Gallery will doubtless be surprised to find 
in one of the paintings here a curious 
parallel to a painting in each collection. 
This is ‘“The Misers’” by Cornelis Van de 
Capelle which was given in 1925 by Mrs. 
Jesse H. Metcalf. 

The story of its relationship to the 
others of the type deserves to be told 
with acknowledgment of full indebted- 
ness to Lionel Cust who, in the Burling- 
ton Magazine, (vol. 20, Feb. 15, 1912, 
p. 252 sq.,) deals at length with the 
Windsor Castle example. 

In brief the story is this. The well- 
known Flemish artist, Quentin Massys, 
painted in 1514 a distinguished portrait 
of a banker and his wife, which is now 
one of the treasures of the Louvre. This 
must have been very popular, and in- 
spired other artists to repeat the type 
with variations. As has been noted by 
several scholars, especially F. de Mély, 
there are two types, one which represents 
the banker and his wife and the other 
related in many details but differing in 
that the parties represented are two bank- 
ers. These people have not the pleasing 
characteristics of the first type but rather 
have fairly earned the title of ‘‘The Us- 
urers” by their hard features. That this 
particular type was most popular is 
shown by the many copies in various 
European museums and collections. This 
type seems to have been followed by at 
least two painters. It is also true that 
the exaggeration seen in this type is a 
feature which is well-known in Dutch 
painting. 

There are at least six well-known rep- 
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licas of the subject which are closely re- 
lated to the picture given by Mrs. Met- 
calf. These are in the Windsor Castle 
collection, in that of Viscount Cobham 
of Hagley, of Baron Oppenheim, at Col- 
ogne, and in Munich, Naples, and Bol- 
ogna. In each the pose is the same; the 
candlestick, box with Gothic characters 
inside, sealed papers, etc., on the shelf, 
the folding of the pages of the book, the 
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The one which most resembles the ad- 
dition to the Museum is that in Windsor 
Castle. The English example measures 
45% x 324 inches, the Providence one is 
493 x 38} inches. The former, we are 
told in the catalogue, used to belong in 
the collection of Charles I. and has long 
been a popular painting in Windsor Cas- 
tle. According to Maurice Brockwell, 
the distinguished English art critic, who 


THE MISERS 


by. Cornelis Van de Capelle 


Examplein Windsor Castle Collection 


sand-shaker, inkwell, and jewel on cloth 
case are common features, as well as other 
minor details. But there are at the same 
time numerous differences, chief of which 
is the fact that a parrakeet has a swinging 
perch below the shelf in one instance, in 
two other examples in the same spot there 
is hung a pair of scissors. In the Provi- 
dence example both are absent. 


knows both pictures, the Providence ex- 
ample is painted by the same hand as 
that at Windsor Castle, possibly a few 
months later, though this would be diffi- 
cult to establish. Mr. Cust first had the 
honor to change the attribution of the 
English example from Massys or his pupil 
Marinus Van Roymerswaele to Cornelis 
Van de Capelle on the strength of M. de 
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Mély’s discoveries about the group. 


To many the name of Van de Capelle 
will beunfamiliar, but not so the name by 
which he was later known, which was 
Corneille de Lyon. The artist was born 
in the Hague (early 16th century ) studied 
under Quentin Massys at Antwerp, as 
Marinus Van Roymerswaele also did, and 
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the appointment as Painter to the Dau- 
phin, later Henry II., and enjoyed the 
patronage of Catherine de Medicis. He 
may have journeyed to England in 1543-4 
to complete Holbein’s work. 

As an instance of how intriguing the 
various points about a picture may be, 
there may be mentioned the word ‘‘Cue- 


THE MISERS 


like so many of his countrymen wandered 
elsewhere in Europe to place his talent to 
the best advantage. He apparently went 
to France somewhere near 1536 and was 


living in Lyons by 1544. This city was 


his permanent residence until his death 
about 1574. Under his: better-known 
name he received many honors, such as 


by Cornelis Van de Capelle 
Gift of Mrs. Jesse H. Metcalf, 1925 
len” and the stamps of seals on the box 


on the shelf. Mr. Cust has also ably 
dealt with these, finding the word to be 
probably the contemporary form for Col- 
ogne and the seals to be those of the 
Goldsmiths Guild in that city. As Col- 
ogne at this period was at its height of 
commercial supremacy, it was natural 
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that banking also was much in evidence. 


The Providence example, as may be 
seen from the illustration, belongs, with- 
out question, to the group by Van de 
Capelle; but differs slightly, not only in 
certain minor elements, but in the paint- 
ing of the drapery. Such differences do 
not affect the artistic quality of the pic- 
ture. Init, asin the others, is the Dutch 
humor, the fine technique, and the rich 
color of a generation long past, all of 
which have a constant appeal today. 


A DRAWING BY GUYS 


MONG the original drawings in the 
A collection of the Rhode Island 
School of Design are many which 
express very fully the period which saw 
their creation, but none surpass in this re- 
spect one by Constantin Guys. Few ar- 
tists have so perfectly mirrored their time 
in their drawings as did Guys. His keen 
eye and sharp pen or brush, vigorous in 
the extreme, with a suggested touch of 
caricature, so directed attention to the 
fads and foibles of his day that his work 
has been said to be a ‘“‘mirror of the 
Second Empire.” 


This period in French history has a de- 
cided interest. There was not the ex- 
cited military activity of the days of Na- 
poleon, but a placid flow of life along con- 
ventional lines, at the races, along the 
boulevards, or in the salons. Paris was, 
as might be expected, the centre of this 
chapter of French life. Here fashion and 
custom centred around the emperor and 
the empress, Eugénie de Montijo. The 
former was the grandson of the empress 
Josephine, while the latter was one of the 
famous beauties of the day, whose ideas 
on dress moulded fashion along new lines. 
She it was who introduced the wide 
spreading skirts, dressed her hair in ring- 
lets, made use of wreaths of flowers on her 
head, and in particular, wore a little hat 
set on top of elaborately arranged hair. 
This was copied by all the ladies of France 
and in turn by the rest of the feminine 
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world to whom France means the source 
of inspiration in dress. 

The drawing in the Museum collection 
was given by Mrs. Radeke and is a most 
representative example of Guys’ work. It 
sums up the style in dress of the day to a 
remarkable degree, and in addition shows 
how clearly the artist was an interpreter 
of modern life. There is none of the 
classical spirit in it, it has no idealism, no 
story to tell. It is rather a strong virile 
drawing, quick and sketchy as all of 
Guys’ work was, alive with a keen interest 
in life as he saw it. 


To understand the drawing and its 
creator a word about the artist may be of 
value. Ernest Hyacinthe Constantin 
Guys was born at Vlissengen in Holland 
on Dee. 3, 1802. His family was of Pro- 
vengal origin, his father being Commis- 
sary-in-Chief of the French Marine. 
Guys’ life was full of adventure and va- 
riety. He served for a time in the cavalry, 
then he traveled widely in Bulgaria, 
Spain, Greece, Algeria, Italy and Egypt. 
During the Crimean War he was corres- 
pondent for the Illustrated London News. 
He never cared for publicity, always pre- 
ferring to be anonymous. That is why 
his drawings are not signed. His life 
though adventurous was long, for he died 
in 1889. 


In spite of his retiring disposition, 
Guys’ brillianey of genius brought him 
many admiring friends among the artists 
and critics of his day. One needs but to 
mention a few to realize their high stand- 
ing. Theophile Gauthier, Manet, Célés- 
tin Nanteuil, Delacroix, Saint Beuve and 
Champfleury all appreciated his genius, 
and such well known writers as Baude- 
laire, Roger Marx, Thackeray, Nader and 
others paid him tribute in their writings. 

To feature the life of the Second Em- 
pire in their work seems to have been 
characteristic of a large group of artists, 
each emphasizing a particular phase of 
that many-sided period. But Guys rises 
above them all in that he is master of the 
spirit and every phase of the times in 
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FIGURE DRAWING 


by Constantin Guys 


Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1921 


which he lived. Following his death 
there was a considerable decline in inter- 
est in his work on the part of the general 
public. This was but natural for the 
spirit of the Second Empire was no longer 
that of modern France, and new phases of 
art expression dazzled the eyes of art 
lovers. But in the study of these new 
movements, the work of the pioneers and 
innovators who made the movements 
possible is again coming to its own, and 
among them Guys certainly holds an im- 
portant place. We forget the old-fash- 
ioned dresses and fashions and admire the 
genius of the man who created these 


drawings, and we agree with the oft- 
quoted judgment of Baudelaire, who in 
his book on Guys entitled ‘‘Le Peintre de 
la Vie Moderne’”’ says, ‘“‘We may wager 
confidently that in a few years these 
drawings will have become precious ar- 
chives of civilized life. His works will be 
sought after by the curious, just as are 
those by Debucourt, Moreau, Saint- 
Aubin, Carle Vernet, Laurie, Deveria, 
Gavarni, and all the other exquisite ar- 
tists, who, though they depicted naught 
but the beautiful, are none the less, in 
their way, serious historians.” L.E.R. 
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THE TURNER COLLECTION 
OF ORIENTAL RUGS 


TSO happens that twoimportant col- 
I lections of Oriental rugs were on exhi- 
bition in New England during the 
month of December:the James F. Ballard 
Collection at the Boston Museum of 
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cataloguing of his collection. Both 
groups are particularly strong in Turko- 
man rugs and in Asia Minor prayer rugs. 


The Oriental rug has held an honored 
place in art for a number of centuries. 
It was the prized floor and divan covering 
of the Mohammedan world, into which the 


Turkoman, 17th Cen. 


Lent by Mrs. Frederic A. Turner, 1926 


Fine Arts and the Frederic A. Turner 
Collection at the Rhode Island School of 
Design. The former is from St. Louis 
and the latter from Boston. The cir- 


cumstance is all the more remarkable - 


since the collectors were intimate friends 
with kindred interests, and Mr. Turner 
enjoyed the expert assistance of his friend 
both in bringing together and the proper 


designer wrought his love of color, of 
flower-gardens, of the chase, and espec- 
ially of the religion which gripped his 
soul. All but the last of these also ap- 
pealed to the European of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries and Venice 
grew rich as her merchants acted as 
middlemen in the rug trade. The un- 
usual patterns and particularly the rich 
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delightful coloring appealed to the artists 
of the day, and the slightest contact with 
Venetian paintings of the time shows the 
extent of the use of rugs. Nor was this 
interest of the artists confined to Venice, 
but groups in other Italian cities shared 
in the tribute to the Oriental rug. In 
Italy too, the rugs had other uses, sharing 
with tapestries the decoration of the city 
when there was a festival occasion. 

The use of the rug in painting was by 
no means confined to Italy, for one finds 
the canvases of Vermeer, Jan Steen, Hol- 
bein and many other Dutch and Flemish 
masters made richer by the introduction 
of rugs as accessories. 

Today the interest in rugs finds ex- 
pression in two ways, first in the extended 
use of these objects as floor coverings 
where their decorative value is also ap- 
preciated, and second in the hands of the 
connoisseur as a work of art worthy of 
study and to be cherished. The second 
is by no means easy to accomplish, as the 
good examples are rapidly becoming rarer 
and more costly. Only a couple of 
weeks has passed away since a notable 
example, unique and of the highest qual- 
ity, sold in the New York market for 
$100,000. 

Consequently the opportunity which 
the museums frequently present, draw- 
ing either on their own rich collections or 
on those of their friends and supporters, 
by the exhibition of notable groups of 
rugs or carpets has a wide appeal, and 
many have availed themselves of the 
chance to see Mr. Turner’s fine collection. 

The large and exceedingly fine and rare 
carpet was beyond Mr. Turner’s reach, 
and he preferred to keep to the smaller 
and more intimate pieces of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. In this 
field his collection is important in the 
varied types represented in their excellent 
quality, and fine condition. 

LECTURES BY 
MIGEON AND BINYON 
WO important public lectures have 
ushered in the season of 1926-7. 
By force of circumstances they 
came fairly close together, as both speak- 
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ers were in this country for a few weeks 
only. Each was an authority in his line, 
a world-recognized figure in the museum 
world, and a speaker of charm and great 
interest. 


M. Gaston Migéon, formerly curator 
of Mediaeval Art at the Louvre in Paris, 
and now one of its Trustees, lectured on 
November seventeenth on Persian Minia- 
tures. The lecture was illustrated, and 
delivered in French. It was thoroughly 
enjoyed by a large audience. 


The second lecture on November 
twenty-second was given by M. Laurence 
Binyon, keeper of Oriental Prints and 
Drawings at the British Museum in Lon- 
don. His subject was ‘‘Chinese Paint- 
ing”’,and he treated it in the appreciative 
and sympathetic way which is so individ- 
ual, and found both in his books on Orien- 
tal art and his lectures. This lecture 
also attracted a large audience. 


Other important lectures are planned 
for the balance of the season, details of 
which will be published later. 


HOWARD L. CLARK 


HE death of Mr. Howard L. Clark 
Sh on November 3, 1926,deprived the 

R. I. School of Design of the en- 
couragement and help of a friend who 
was thoroughly in accord with its inter- 
ests and purposes, who loyally served on 
its Board of Trustees for over twenty 
years and on its Museum Committee 
since 1902, generously giving of his time 
and strength. Those who served with 
him miss his wisdom, developed through 
his long business career, his love of art in 
whatever medium expressed, his faith in 
the future of the institution, and his kind- 
ly personality. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Clark that 
he not only made a bequest of $1000. to 
the School of Design, but named it as 
one of the three institutions in Provi- 
dence which should benefit at such time 
in the future as the conditions governing 
his estate should be fulfilled, and the es- 
tate be divided. 
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The School of Design is the richer in 
every way for Mr. Clark’s cooperation 
through the years. 


GEORGE W. STEVENS 


HE growing art museum world 
T shares with Toledo a very great 
loss in the death of George W. 
Stevens. The development of the Tole- 
do Museum of Art from an idea to the 
reality, from a backing of nothing to one 
of millions, and a future rich in unbound- 
ed possibilities is entirely his work, helped 
by his wife. His charming personality, 
his mastery of men, his genius for gather- 
ing friends, his visions of museum useful- 
ness are things that no one can forget who 
ever met him. 


It was Mr. Stevens who showed the 
way in America to such useful work of 
an art museum as Boy Scout guards in 
the galleries, education in art apprecia- 
tion of the blind and deaf, a campaign for 
clearing up refuse in the streets as part of 
the City Beautiful campaign, encourage- 
ment of nature study classes, especially 
the increasing by the children of the num- 
ber of bird-houses. These may seem of 
slight relation to museum work but Mr. 
Stevens showed clearly that the art mu- 
seum in these and many other ways may 
be a power for good in the community. 


Mr. Stevens held an honored place 
among his confréres, and was beloved in 
Toledo to a degree that must have been 
most gratifying. 


ACCESSIONS AND GIFTS 
June 1st to December 9, 1926. 
Ceramics 

Thirteen plates, painted by Watanabe 
Ghokushu, Japanese. Gift of Edward 
Carrington, fulfilling the request of Mrs. 
Carrington. 


Two-handled cup, Greek, 7th century 
B. C.; terracotta figurine of horse and 
rider, Greek, Attic, 7th century B. C.; 
rhyton, Greek, 5th century B. C. Mu- 
seum Appropriation. 


Two tea-bowls, Japanese; thirteen tiles, 
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twelve tile fragments and fragment of 
dish, Persian; two-handled cup and red- 
figured skyphos, So. Italian, 3rd century 
B. C. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. 
Sharpe. 


Costume 


Four feather fans, early 19th century; 
one East Indian and two Arabian gar- 
ments; two cashmere shawls. Gift of 
Miss Eleanor B. Green. 


Paisley shawl, Scotch, 19th century; 
pair of beaded mocassins, American 
Indian. Gift of Henry A. Greene. 


Kashmir shawl, East Indian; embroid- 
ered satin waistcoat and gold-embroid- 
ered satin cape, French, 18th century; 
two brocade stoles and brocaded maniple, 
Italian, 17th century; silver-embroidered 
satin cape, Spanish, 18th century; fan, 
Japanese, 19th century. Gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe. 


Six inlaid ivory buttons, Chinese, 19th 
century. Gift of Robert R. Taft. 


Furniture 


Mirror with carved and gilded wooden 
frame, American, 19th century. Bequest 
of Benjamin M. Jackson. 


Two armchairs, Chinese. Museum 
Appropriation. 
Oval-topped table, Dutch type, 1650. 


Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke. 


Gems and Seals 


Twelve plaster impressions of Cretan 
engraved gems and of an Assyrian cylin- 
der seal. Gift of Rev. Frank T. Hallett. 


Glass 


Unguent bottle, Alexandrian; two 
bottles with painted decoration, German 
(?) 18th century; four pieces of Roman 
glass, Ist-2nd century; three pieces of 
Venetian glass, 18th century. Gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe. 


Lace 


Darned net, Greek Island, 17th cen- 


tury. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. 
Sharpe. 
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Lacquer 
Panel, figures and flowers in gold and 
silver inlay on black, Chinese; rice-bowl 
with cover, Japanese, 19th century. Gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe. 


Metalwork 
Bronze repoussé mirror-back, Greek; 
bronze mirror and iron pot with bronze 


cover, Japanese, 19th century. Gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe. 


Numismatics 
Three silver medals, made by G. Dev- 
reese. Gift of Commission for Relief in 
Belgium Educational Foundation. 
Silver stater of Pheneos, Greek, 400- 
362 B. C. Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke. 


Paintings 

‘‘T.andscape with shepherd and sheep,” 
by Charles Jacque; ‘“The Last Sigh of 
the Moors,” by Ruiz Morales; ‘‘After the 
Storm,” by Abbott Strong. Bequest of 
Emma G. Harris. 

Painting on glass, full-rigged vessel 
“‘Corea’”’ of Providence, early American. 
Bequest of Benjamin M. Jackson. 

Miniature on ivory, portrait of John 
Greenleaf Whittier, by Alvan Clarke, ca. 
1840. Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke. 

Three panels, flower studies, Japanese 
17th century; two fragments of Pom- 
 peian fresco. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
D. Sharpe. 

Posters 

Thirty-four posters by contemporary 
European artists, German and Swiss 
1924-26. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Rowland 
_ Hazard. 

Prints 

Ninety-one engravings and etchings. 

Gift of Mrs. Raymond G. Mowry. 
Sculpture 

Marble stele, archaistic style, Etruscan; 
marble torso of a man, marble altar and 
marble satyr head, Graeco-Roman; mar- 
ble torso of a child, Greek, 4th century 
B. C.; three Tanagra figurines, Greek, 
8rd century, B. C.; marble portrait head, 
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Augustan type, Roman, Ist century B.C.; 
marble column, Roman, Ist century 
A. D. Museum Appropriation. 


Bronze statuette of Aphrodite, Greek, 
2nd century B. C. Museum Appropria- 
tion and Special Gifts. 


Seated Buddha, lacquered wood, Bur- 
mese; marble toilet vase, Graeco-Roman; 
fragment of marble vase, Italian. Gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe. 


Marble fragment of Relief, Eros (7) 
seated on a dolphin, Greek. Gift of 
Edward P. Warren. 


Silver 
Tablespoon, made by C. Wheaton, late 
18th century. Bequest of Miss Jessie L. 
Coggeshall. 


Textiles 


Glazed chintz, French; silk damask, 
Spanish, late 16th century. Gift of 
Edgar L. Ashley. 


Millefleur tapestry, French, early 16th 
century. Museum Appropriation. 


Four pieces of Toile de Jouy, French, 
late 18th century. Gift of Mrs. Gustav 
Radeke. 


Two embroidered cotton borders, Bul- 
garian, 19th century; parts of three Kash- 
mir shawls, East Indian; embroidered 
silk bed-cover, English 17th century; 
sampler, English, 18th century; two 
pieces of silk embroidery, Chinese, 18th 
century; quilted and embroidered bodice- 
front, French, 17th century; silk lambre- 
quin and silk brocade, French, 18th cen- 
tury; three embroidered cotton bags; 
Graeco-Albanian, 19th century; cutwork 
and embroidery on white linen, five pieces 
of silk embroidery on linen and three 
pieces of silk brocade, Italian, 17th cen- 
tury; two pieces of grass-cloth, Mada- 
gascar, 18th century; five pieces of carpet 
and silk brocade, Persian, 17th century, 
quilted and embroidered linen, Portu- 
guese, 17th century; silk fringe and tas- 
sels, Spanish, 17th century. Gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe. 
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KOUBATCHA TILE 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Sharpe, 1926 


Wax Silhouette 


Colored wax medallion portrait of a 
soldier. Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke. 


Woodcarving 
Medal of International Exhibition, 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 1876. 
Gift of Dr. G. Alder Blumer. 


Two carved cypress panels, Italian, 
16th century; two carved wood swags, 
Italian, 17th century; printing-block for 
cloth, Italian, 18th century; two carved 
cherubs’ heads, Spanish, late 17th-early 
18th century; carved walnut panel, 
Spanish, early 18th century; Gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe. 
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